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= try people. We, however, are never 
Prosperous : : 

Towns too busy to do so, but give every in- 

and quiry the careful attention it deserves. 

Villages 

_. By so doing we make customers for 
our Lists and a profit for ourselves. We send 


catalogues when requested. 


New York Newspaper Union, 
134 Leonard St., New York. 


Lists, and thereby be enabled to ad- 


readers weekly, and at the same time 
not pay over half a cent a line per 


be learned about the Atlantic Coast 





It affords us much pleasure to be able to state 
that we have had largely-increased demand for 
our Syrup of Figs since advertising in your 
Lists, from the section which they cover, and as 
our sales are constantly a in that sec- 
tion, we think the advertising will pay us even 
better during the coming year than it has in 
the past. ours trul 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 

Louisville, Ky., Dec. 6, 1890. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE AD- there that you can in Boston.” Other 

VERTISING BUSINESS. advertisers said the same, or similar 

No. II things, about the superiority of New 

York over that of Boston as a place for 
BY S. M. PETTENGILL, business. 

I was exceedingly pleased and grati- 
fied on receiving, soon after I began in 
New York, a written testimonial and 
indorsement, handsomely engrossed, 
signed by about thirty of the most 
prominent business firms in Boston, for 
whom I had done advertising, express 
ing their confidence in me as a man, and 
their satisfaction as to the manner and 
results of the advertising that they had 
done through my agency, and recon 


In 1851 I began publishing a monthly 
newspaper in Boston in connection with 
my advertising agency, called Petten- 
gill’s Reporter, devoted to the interests of 
publishers and advertisers generally, in 
which was printed, among many other 
things of interest, a list of newspapers 
published in the United States and Can- 
ada. They were gathered from every 
available source. The list was at first 
very imperfect, but after being corrected ; 
from month to month, it became, at Mending me and my agency to the cor 
last, a fairly correct list of the news- fidence and support of the merchants of 
papers then published. The Reporter New York. his 1 had framed, and it 
was sent to a majority of the newspa- hung in a prominent place in my New 
pers throughout the country. An ar- York office until the fire that destroye 
ticle appeared in it, written by the late the Park Row offices and their contents 
Elizer Wright, in regard to the trial and in 1882. It greatly encouraged an 
execution of Professor Webster in Bos- assisted me in becoming established in 
ton for murder, which attracted wide New York city. be 
attention, and was extensively copied My othce was, at the beginning ot 
and commented on in many newspa- the advertising agency, In New York 
pers in different parts of the country. at No, 122 Nassau street. The Aa/ 

Among the many reasons and in- “4st Xecord (since changed to New York 
ducements to establish an advertising /xaminer) was for many years pub- 
agency in New York city was an offer lished at the same number. The J/ 
fron Mr. Warren Leland, of Leland chants’ Ledger, thenowned by Mr. Pratt, 
Brothers, proprietors of the Clinton was published at No. 118 or 120 Nas 
Hotel, of Nassau and Beekman streets, Sau street. This paper was soon after 
New York. He came into myoffice, No. purchased by Mr. Robert Bonner, a 

10 State street, Boston, some time in the young Scotch-Irish printer, who had 
fall of 1851, with Mr. George W. Sim- been at work on the New York //era/i 
mons, he introducing me to him as 
the manager of his advertising, and one of the very best and fastest con 
who did it very satisfactorily. He positors in New York. The J/ 
asked me many questions about it— chants’ Ledger had been publishe 
how and where it was done, and what weekly for several years as a comme! 
were my facilities for doing an exten- cial and advertising newspaper, and 
sive business throughout the entire was continued for a year or more 
country. He told me that in the com- Mr. Bonner in the same line, a1 
ing spring he and his brother would greatly improved. He showed gr 
open a new and elegant hotelon Broad- tact, energy and enterprise in obtaini: 
way, New York, to be called the Met- business for it, and he made it a v 
ropolitan Hotel. He said it was then valuable advertising medium for m 
being erected, and would be the largest chants and others. If he had 
and most elegant hotel in all its ap- tinued it in that line, he would 
pointments in this country, if notin the doubtedly have made it the lead 
world. He further stated that they pro- commercial newspaper in this count 
posed to advertise it extensively in all Mr. Bonner was always ambitious 
parts of the country before it was excel, and he did in whatever he un 
opened for business, but would not took, whether it was in setting 
like to be obliged to send the order to type, publishing newspapers, engay 

Boston to be done. If I would estab- eminent contributors for his pap 

lish an office in New York city he would driving fast horses, or in generous a 

probably give mea large order. Hesaid, benevolent deeds. 

“* Why not establish a branch in New One number of Pettengill’s Rep 

York city? It is the place for you, and was set up and printed in the offic 
you can do many times the business the A/erchants’ Ledger after Mr. B 











and the New York M/irrer. He was 
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ner bought it. He>told me that he 
himself made up the forms and pre- 
pared them for the press. 

Mr. Bonner, while it was the 
chants’ , employed Mr. John 
Hooper as advertising agent. He 
gave him several orders for his adver- 
tisements for one insertion in the city 
laily papers. Mr. Hooper’s way of 
doing business was this: On the morn- 


Ver- 


, | vad 
ni i ty 


ing that his advertisements appeared 
he obtained receipts for each in all 
the papers in which his advertisements 
appeared ; and at stated times made out 
a bill for each item in all the papers 
against the advertiser, and attached the 
receipts to it as vouchers. He had 
no bookkeeper, and only entered orders 
in a pocket memorandum beok. For 
some years he had no office down-town 
but had a box in Dutch street where 
orders could be left for him. His ad- 
vertising was then confined entirely to 
city newspapers. When he had ad- 
vertising tor any newspapers out of 
the city, he usually gave the order 
to me to carry out. Soon after we had 
moved into the new marble-front build- 
ing, No. 119 Nassau street, our new 
office, in the fall of 1854, Mr. Bonner 
came into the office, with advertisements 
in type, and asked what they would 
cost to insert them once in the prin- 
cipal daily newspapers all over the 
country. He wanted them repeated 
several times in the most prominent 
manner, on the best page. He select- 
ed the papers, and I made out an 
estimate, which he accepted. It was 
an announcement that the A/erchants’ 
Ledger would hereafter be changed 
to the New York Zedger and be here- 
after a literary family journal of high 
character; that Fanny Fern’s new 
story would be contributed to the first 
number, which was very interesting and 
instructive, etc.,etc. Hehad contracted 
with Fanny Fern to write a ten-column 
story and had paid her $1,000 for it, 
and had the whole already in type; 
that it was a capital story and it would 
take, he thought, immensely with the 
public, and he proposed to advertise it 
extensively in all parts of the country. 
He came into the office a week later 
ind said he wanted a list of the best 
dailies in the whole country, with an 
estimate of the cost, for the first chap- 
ter of Fanny Fern’s story, making two 
or three columns, to be printed among 
the miscellaneous matter of the papers, 
and that he would furnish the copy to be 
sent. I made him an estimate at once, 
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or as soon as the whole force of the 
office could do it, giving the cost per 
line in each paper, and furnished it to 
him later in the afternoon of that day. 
\s the lines were to be counted from 
the newspapers in which the story was 
to appear, I could not give the exact 
cost but gave an approximate estimate. 
If the estimate cost came to, say $10,- 
000, as it did in one case, he said it must 
be reduced by dropping off the least 
important papers, as it must not cost 
more than &8,000, as that was all he 
had in bank I replied, ‘* I will trust 
you for the whole sum as lon you 
desire.” He replied, ‘* No; I will not 
let you trust me for m than my 
bank balance. I will not run in debt 
for advertising more than I can pay at 
any time.” 

He acted on this principle in all my 
dealings with him. 

Nothing could change him from this 
purpose. Ilis directions were that the 
story should be inserted in large read- 
ing-matter type, precisely in the man- 
ner or not at all, and that it 
should have no appearance of being an 
advertisement, and that all advertise- 
ments should be sent in the mail on the 
day he ordered, and all, if possible, goin 
the next Monday’s edition of the paper, 
and never on Sunday, on any account. 
He would never advertise in a Sunday 
newspaper. ‘The story went into the 
papers as ordered, and an immense 
demand was made for the Zedevr. It 
was then a novel way of advertising, 
and I believe publishing parts of 
stories in the papers originated with 
Mr. Bonner. 

I carried out Mr. Bonner’s directions 
to the letter; the Ledger was printed 
with new type, in good taste, and the 
story was set up in an attractive man- 
ner. The announcement and the story 
made a decided sensation, and the 
second part was already published in 
the Ledger when a large demand came 
for it, and with one bound it became 
a decided success. This success came 
not by chance or good luck, nor by 
good advertising alone, but was entirely 
owing to the good judgment, consum- 
mate tact and foresight of Mr. Robert 
Bonner. The news agents had been 
prepared for the demand by receiving 
circulars and posters for them to dis- 
tribute. The paper was all that it pur- 
ported to be, and it filled a long-felt 
want for a good and pure story paper 
suited to the taste of the great major- 
ity of readers. The success of this 
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venture induced Mr. Bonner to secure 
other good stories from other popular 
writers, and to advertise them largely 
in newspapers whose circulation cov- 
ered the whole country, until finally 
he had contributing to the Ledger the 
greatest array of talent ever engaged 
on any newspaper, comprising the most 
famous clergymen, judges, editors, 
journalists, poets and other talented 
men and women. He had apreference 
for the daily papers. At intervals of 
two or three months he would send out 
portions of a new story of two or more 
columns in length, enough to make the 
reader interested, and would then end 
by saying that the remainder would be 
found in the New York edger of a 
date named. He had some imitators 
in his style of advertising, but no one 
else seemed to meet with success in 
this style of advertising. Perhaps they 
did not know how to do it, or had not 
as good a paper, or arrangements for 
its distribution and sale as well per- 
fected. I declined to attend to the ad- 
vertising of any other party who imi- 
tated his style. 

Mr. Bonner would frequently adver- 
tise in the city dailies, repeating the 
same advertisement to make several 
columns, and occasionally an_ entire 
page more in one issue. He did 
this in the New York daily //eradd, 
Times and Tribune, World and Sun, 
and in one issue of the New York 
FTerald he advertised eight pages. On 
June 17, 1856, he advertised a_ full 
page inthe New York weekly 77zbune. 
lhe following is his advertisement of 
it, which he “Tepeated many times: 


» SOO! »AID for a SINGLE LEDGER 
) ADVERTISEMENT (one inser 


or 


bts 

tion) in The Weekly Tribune, 
ONE HUNDRED rs 

fired in the ing in honor of THE LEDGER'S 


and 
GU NS 


success. Her is an example for THE 
LEDGER’S IMIT ATORS. But what’s the use 
of talking to people who have no souls? Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard 
his spots 7? 


Mr. Bonner has the talent of writing 
taking advertisements. No one can 
write better He wrote all his 
own advertisements. Here is one that 
was inserted in June, 1856 
7s GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 

CIRCU LATK IN 


ones. 


150,000. 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER is the leading 
Family Paper of the world. The best writers 
write for it; the best stories are published 
in it; the handsomest Engravings embellish 
it; the Latest Fashions adorn it ; the purest 
morality tempers it; the most sparkling wit 
enlivens it; the keenest satire seasons it ; the 
Latest News freshens it; and the cream of 
whatever is most desirable enriches it. 

Over Two Thousand Dollars are sometimes 
expended on one number of The Ledger. 
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Now is a good time to subscribe, as a capi 
tal story has just been commenced; and as a 
proof that itis a GOOD ONE we have given 
the reader the first installment of it on this 
page. Address ROBERT BONNER, 

Editor and Proprietor, 
No. 44 Ann street, New York. 

I could relate many incidents of his 
advertising business, which would un- 
doubtedly be instructive and entertain- 
ing, which I do not feel at liberty to 
do. I attended to Mr. Bonner’s ad 
vertising for a period of thirty-two 
years, and he paid me during that 
time for the advertising that went 
through our agency considerably more 
than one million dollarsin cash. Dur 
ing all that time we never had any 
serious disagreement. He always di 
exactly what he promised to do, and 
I tried to the I endeay 
ored to carry out his orders implicitly, 
and to always have vouchers for every 
item of my bills, which he always 
promptly paid. When Mr. Bonner 
had critically examined an estimate 
that I had furnished and found out its 
cost, and said, ‘‘ All right, send it all 
out to-night,” that was a sufficient 
contract for me for any size order 
from him, even though it reached six 
figures. I never had, for any order, 
a written agreement with him—his 
word was as good as his or any man’s 
bond. He never gave notes or bor 
rowed money or mortgaged his prop- 
erty, and was and is altogether a model 
business man. 

Mr. Robert Bonner has now retired 
from active business, and is a mil 
lionaire many times over, although but 
66 years of age, with his natural force 
unabated, and has wisely, I think 
given in his life-time the Ledger an 
considerable other property to hi 
three sons, who are “‘ chips of the ol 
block” and are infusing into th« 
Ledger of to-day a new life an 
energy, with new methods of an 
own. May they be as honorable : 
successful as their worthy and ~~ t d 
father. 


do same, 


HOW NEW 
CHANTS 


YORK MER- 
{DVERTISE. 


One is sometimes asked ~ questior 
““What is big advertising?’ 
retail merch: ant in New ¥ a fifty th 
sand dollars per year is a sum w hi 
few exceed. The well-known house « 
E. J. Denning & Co., 
A. T. Stewart, are credited with spen: 
ing about one hundred thousand dollar 
during the past year. No other hous« 


successors t 
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in New York is believed to spend as 
much. ‘The majority of the other large 
retail houses are supposed to keep under 
fifty thousand dollars. From personal 
investigation and other information, I 
hardly think there are over a half dozen 
who exceed forty thousand dollars. A 
great many pay the newspapers as much 
twenty-five thousand dollars per 
year, and it requires at least that much 
to make any considerable show in New 
York. Should a new firm start in with 
ever so fine a store and ever so large 
a stock, they would find it nex essary 
to devote upwards of forty thousand 
dollars to advertising in order to take 
rank as competitors with the older lead- 
ing houses. 

Even these great amounts do not 
permit the use of the leading dailies 
more than every other day on an aver- 
age. Many houses do no advertising 
of consequence during January, Feb- 
ruary, July and August. During the 
remaining eight months they expect to 
spend from four to five thousand dollars 
per month, 

Sunday is the great day for retail ad- 
vertising in New York. While there 
are many who are uncertain as to its 
being as as Monday or other 
popular opinion is 


as 


good 


the 


workdays, 
strongly in favor of extensive Sunday 


advertising. During the remainder of 
the week some advertise on alternate 
days, changing from one paper to an- 
other, endeavoring to be represented at 
least twice each week in each of the 
leading dailies. 

One reason why so much money is 
required to do justice to the case is be- 
cause there are so many good papers 
published here, and it seems impossible 
to leave any out absolutely. 

All told, there are eighteen or twenty 
daily papers, counting morning and 
evening editions. 

Phe big advertiser must include all of 
these, to a greater or less extent. Add 
to this list a countless horde of weeklies, 
monthlies and suburban papers, and 
you can readily see that to give each 
paper the merest morsel would eat up 
afortune. Then, too, advertising rates 
high—a column in the morning 
World costs (if all display type) $180 

n week days, and about $210 on Sun- 
lays. The Zimes, Tribune, Herald 
ind Sun are about as expensive. The 
evening papers charge from $40 to $100 
per column, according to position. No 
liscounts are allowed by the larger 
papers for time contracts or large spaces. 


are 
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rhe man with the ten-line advertise- 
ment pays no more in proportion than 
the man with a page. 

All the large advertisers deal with ad- 
vertising agents, instead of with the 
papers direct. ‘There are two principal 
reasons for this: one is that these ad- 
vertising agents are allowed a commis- 
sion of from 10 to 15 per cent by the 
newspapers, which the agents often 
divide with the merchant in order to 
hold his patronage. In return for 
placing business with him, much of the 
burden of the detail work of inserting 
advertising is assumed by the agent. 
He visits the store, collects copy, takes 
it to some one of the papers proposed 
to be used, gets the advertisement set 
up into type, takes a proof back to the 
store, and after all corrections are made 
has from six to twenty proofs taken, 
which he then around to the 
various papers. The papers hold the 
agent responsible for all advertisements 
inserted by him and exact monthly set- 
tlements of all accounts. 

Advertisers who pay but limited at- 
tention to that part of their business 
and imagine that ‘‘ anything will do,” 
should see with what accuracy and 
great pains the big advertisers of New 
York prepare their announcements. 
Many firms employ men to prepare 
their advertisements for them ; others— 
and this class is by far the largest—will 
trust no one except a member of the 
firm to write and pass upon the matter 
before it is sent out. 

The firms who have distinguished 
themselves for the brightest, best and 
most effective advertisements are ex- 
tremely careful, and devote patient and 
intelligent efforts to their every 
nouncement. Those who read and ad- 
mire the exceptionally prominent ad- 
vertisements perhaps think they are 
the off-hand work of a genius who 
couldn’t write a poor one if he tried. 
On the contrary, I know the head of 
a great house who will study for days 
over the wording, alter and amend 
it a half dozen times, and finally, when 
each and every superfluous word has 
been striken out, and each phrase care- 
fully polished and rounded, each figure 
verified, sends it out. Of course it must 
not be supposed that he spent his entire 
time on the advertising, but such spare 
moments as he could find, and often 
hours, too. 

The best advertising is undoubtedly 
prepared by those firms who have a 
member who is specially adapted to that 


sends 


an- 
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branch of the work. But it must not 
be supposed that all the advertisers in 
New York are masters of the art. On 
the contrary, there could be no more 
vapid, pointless, atrocious specimens of 
bad advertising than can be seen in 
almost any of the daily papers. 
Merchants who write their own ad- 
vertisements should subscribe regularly 
for the Sunday papers of such cities as 
are noted for best efforts in advertising. 
The following cities can be called lead- 
ers: Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, 
Boston, Omaha, Atlanta, Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. The advertisements in the 
Philadelphia papers show, on an aver- 
age, the greatest amount of skill in 
preparation ; the Chicago papers use the 
best styles of display type and have the 
most artistic advertising ; Omaha, At- 
lanta and Buffalo, each have a combina- 
tion of good points, but have also blem- 
ishes ; New York and Boston papers 
have occasionally good specimens of 
writing, and less often good specimens 
of artistic display. Cincinnati, St. 
Louis and some other large cities are 
given over so thoroughly to the use of 
‘** poster” type that good writing is 


lost, and artistic display impossible. 
One would think that New York and 
Brooklyn would have the par excellence 
of handsome advertising, but they are 


far from it in my opinion, It is partly 
the fault of the advertisers and partly 
the fault of the papers. 

The evening papers show some tasty 
advertising, but, with the exception of 
the 7ribune and Times, none of the 
others are in the race. 

The /fera/d cannot be included in the 
list either way, for it has no display 
type except composite letters. As be- 
tween the horrid black heavy-faced 
type used in the Sun, World, Journal, 
Press, and largely in the 7imes, I much 
prefer the neat effect of the Hera/d style. 
Still I believe the *‘ happy medium” 
would meet all objections and serve all 
advertisers most effectually. Who will 
adopt it first ? A. L. TEELE. 

> 

Ir is not necessary to use a tremen- 
dous display advertisement in a news- 
paper in order to catch the buyer's eyes. 
Use an important phrase for a head-line 
and you can have the balance of the 
advertisement set solid in the smallest 
kind of type. The entire advertise- 
ment will be read by the prospective 
buyer after he sees the head-line call- 
ing attention to something he wants.— 


Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 
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STRAY SHOTS. 

Let us have truth! The world at 
large says that there is a great deal of 
humbug in the advertising field. It is 
all the more important to resist the 
humbug which is written up about ad- 
vertising by editoria: scribblers. Many 
misleading items are now floating 
around the daily press to the effect that 
fortunes can be made in writing adver- 
tising. Very little money is, in fact, 
paid for it. The field is narrow and 
full, and the hard-headed business men 
who pay for such services deman 
much more careful work than many lit- 
erary scribblers are permitted to pub- 
lish, if we may judge from such items 
as the following from an Atlanta 
journal : 

An advertising writer, who was here at one 
of our expositions, makes $10,000 a year, He 
left Atlanta to go to Australia, a country 
where newspapers are even larger than ours. 

The college graduate who wants to be an 
editorial writer may sneer ; but these business 
writers make $10 where he makes one. 

A young man established himself in a West- 
ern city as an advertisement writer on com- 
mission for a big daily in the East, In two or 
three years he had an annual income of 
$20,000. 

There are men in the advertising 
business who make $10,000 a year ; 
but they are not advertising writers. 
There are several commission houses 
who deal in advertising to the extent of 
half a million toa million dollars pei 
annum. A business of such magnitude 
should pay a great profit, including as 
it does a great force of workers, among 
others advertising writers, who are 
paid annual salaries of from $750 to 
$1,500. The advertising writer who 
visited Atlanta and its exposition, and 
who makes $10,000 a year, was either 
a myth, or else he makes the $10,000 
as a profit or commission on advertis- 
ing, and not solely by writing. If h« 
has gone to Australia his presence there 
has not yet had any very marked effect 
on the terribly crude advertising of that 
country, where the entire city popula 
tion of the whole continent (including 
‘Tasmania and New Zealand) would not 
furnish a sufficient number of houses to 
take in the daily edition of the New 
York World if every family in palace 
or hovel took a copy every day. 1 have 
heard of a young man who had the 
sole agency of several papers and mad 
a lucky contract with them, on the 
condition that he would increase th 
business to an extraordinary extent 
during the year’s contract. He em- 
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ployed several active assistants and 
made a gross income of $20,000—that 
year. It would be impossible for him 
to do it the second year. He couldn't 
write an advertisement if he tried. One 
man in the United States has earned 
$10,000 as an advertising writer. He 
held the position for several years and 
then ‘* sought pastures new.”’ Whether 
irregular employment has since aver- 
aged as well is a question. Few men 
wear well in such work. There is an 
almost inevitable sameness about their 
writings, which soon causes them to pall 
on the public appetite. Advertisers want 
as decided an individuality about their 
announcements as possible, and do not 
like to become sharers in the work 
even of a very bright writer. This 
makes a double limit to the extension 
of his clientage. Many, if not most, 
good advertisements are ‘‘ happy 
thoughts,” and these occur spasmodi- 
cally. Like lightning, they seldom 
strike in the same place twice. From 
all parts of the country articles such 
as Pearline, Pear’s soap and other 
chattily-advertised goods receive verses 
and designs from aspiring poets and 
artists. Large quantities of very good 
versification must be refused, for ad- 
vertising space is paid for by the line, 
and every change costs money. I 
can bear witness to the very general 
tendency to ‘‘ write advertisements "— 
for Sapolio often receives several such 
letters in a single mail, sent even 
from England and other foreign parts, 
and at times written in foreign tongues. 
Young man from college! The mar- 
ket is overstocked—and so is my desk. 
* * 

I spent $250 in advertising the Va- 
tional Grocer. 1 received but few re- 
plies and but little direct business. Do 
you imagine that $250 lost? Other 
advertisers doubtless got golden re- 
turns. I got practically none that I 
could see; but the money was not 
thrown away, it was spent in educating 
the public. Now your education cost 
much money and did not pay at first ; 
after years of education you finally 
reached paying results. The educa- 
tion of the public costs more than the 
education of the individual and it pays 
better in the end. Large bodies move 
slowly. You cannot expect to convert 
the entire community in a night. The 
world that was using a needle uni- 
versally was not immediately converted 
to the use of the sewing machine 
when the principle was discovered. A 
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community that is accustomed to use 
Smith's coffee or Jones’ cocoa will not 
be turned into customers of a new 
brand, however good or even superior, 
without considerable effort on the part 
of the manufacturer. It may take ten 
years of effort and outlay to convert 
the general house-keeping class from 
the use of common soap to the use of 
Sapolio in house cleaning ; in doing it 
you may sink, if you will, below the 
surface, hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, but it pays in the end. 
* * * * * 

In many cities an unconstitutional 
tax is levied on advertising in the 
interest of local bill-posters and dis- 
tributing concerns. General adver- 
tisers should take some steps to oppose 
this injustice. At Buffalo, at Omaha, 
and many other places the local bill- 
posters have secured the passage of a 
city ordinance, fixing the license for 
bill-posting or circular distribution at 
a price which practically prohibits 
foreign firms from distributing their 
own pamphlets or tacking up their own 
signs within the city limits. Now 
these cities have undoubtedly a right to 
establish a license for the regulation of 
businesses established and carried on 
within their limits, but they have no 
right to prevent any citizen of the 
United States from distributing by his 
own hand, or through those of his 
direct employees, his own circulars. 

ARTEMAS WARD. 
- 

Any one who doubts the importance 
of advertising as a factor in the com- 
mercial system of the United States 
should think one moment over the es- 
timate given out by PRINTERS’ INK 
recently as to the annual bulk of busi- 
ness done by the publications of the 
United States and Canada. From im 
perfect data, and reasoning from best 
basis obtainable, they estimate that 
$110,000,000 is expended by advertisers 
yearly. PRINTERS’ INK is too conser- 
vative, I think, even in the face of this 
surprising total. I really believe the 
aggregate would be many millions 
more—at least enough to make the 
total $125,000,000.—4. ZL. Teele, in 
the Birmingham Age- Herald. 


AMONG enlightened business men 
the virtue of newspaper advertising has 


become an established fact. It is no 
longer a matter of doubt, and should 
not be treated as such.—A. NV. Acllogg 
Newspaper Co. 
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THE CONVERSATIONAL 
ST 
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I am a firm believer in the ‘‘ Come- 
in-and-let-us-talk-it-over ” style of con- 
fidential, conversational advertising 
when the subject is introduced by a 
catching and explanatory head-line. 
Pointed, pithy paragraphs, punctuated 
prope rly with the exclamation, dash and 
interrogation points, always make inter- 
esting reading. 

Words should be selected for their 
simple appearance, terse meaning and 
sonorous sound when read aloud, or 
pleasing in rhyme when mentally di- 
gested. Always set the advertisement 
in plain, honest-looking type ; it will 
then carry the same impression to the 
reader's mind as the talk of an honest 
man. ‘To make advertising successful 
all the time you must inspire the reader 
with confidence in your statements. 

Never burden your advertisement 
with a complicated or unreasonable 
theory. It may be very plain to the 
advertiser; but the readers are the 
American millions, and they have no 
time to investigate long-winded, un- 
interesting theories and pay for them. 
lhe common-sense theory of the adver- 
tisement should be apparent at a glance, 
and when the advertisement is read it 
should always call forth the approving 
nod, ‘‘ That's so!” 

Never put in the price first unless the 
price is the argument. Make the argu- 
ment first, then the reader will be ready 
for the price. It is frequently remarked 
by men who never advertise—but ought ; 
to—that they don't believe in it, be- 
cause they never read advertisements. 
They do, but they don’t know it. The 
test is here : 

** What line of business are you en- 
gaged in?” 

** Advertising.” 

Very well; on opening the morn- 
ing paper you read, in startling head- 
$110,000,000 spent annually for 
Does advertising pay ?” 
In this you are interested. It is in your 
line of business, and you read the 
whole column of finely printed matter 
to the end. 

The man who sits next to you in the 
street car yellow skinned, restless 
eyed, nervous, thin and bony. He 
buys a paper, but he feels almost too 
bad to read. The ever-alive, proper- 
place-to-advertise-patent-medicine man 
has conveniently placed on the first 
page, top column, next to the reading 


lines, ** 
printers’ ink ! 


is 


iS’ INK, 
matter, a single line 
‘How Do You Feel After You Eat?” 
and answers it as a matter of course 
with the word *‘ Badly.” Is he not at 
once interested, for he feels bad after 
he eats? Dyspeptics always do. First 
catch the eye with a word or line full 
of explanation, so as to single out your 
prospective reader as soon as his eye 
strikes the page. 

The _ well-displayed 
cured-in-one-minute ” 
followed by 


in biack type 


* Toothache- 
advertisement, 
4 printed explanation in 
small type, never escapes the eye of a 
reader with an tooth. The 
sound-toothed man reads it, but he 
doesn’t buy. He will when his teeth 
ache. 

Advertising may sometimes make 
people buy what they don't want, but 
it is not profitable. H. L. KRAMER. 

_ 

ADVERTISING not only brings trade, 
it directs trade, it creates trade.—Read- 
ing (Pa.) Eagle. 


aching 
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FOR SALE. 


Advertisements under this head % cents a line 


1G PREMIUMS TO INCREASE PROFITS. 
EMPIRE PUB. CO., 66 Duane St., N. Y. 
S' ‘OLUMNS to highest bidder. Send for cir 
cular. HERALD,Townville, Pa. A chance 
7Al N. ¥., 
WARD & COBB, 


Pop 


Lock 


I IRECTORIES NIAGARA CO.,, 


60,000, 
port, N.Y 


CHANCE for a Republican to secure good 
location. Weekly paper and job offic 
at very small cost. Address “ LOCATION, 
care PRINTERS’ INK 
YOOK NAILS UP SIGNS, distributes circu 
/ lars, papers, samples, &c., in ——- and 
surrounding country. Address bs, FW. K, 
6 Mather St., Auburn, N. 


VOR SALE—A rare chance. An old and 

well-established Job Office, with good 
reputation for fine work. Best location, good 
business. W. W. Chew, 712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VOR SALE—A Daily and Weekly Paper in 
a thriving manufacturing community in 
New England. Customer must sare not less 
than $2,000 cash. Address “ BUS SS,” care 
Press and Printer, Keene, N. H 


OR SALE—The entire or one-half interes 

in the leading Daily and Weekly Demo 
cratic Paper of one of the most prosperous 
towns in-New York State. Parties who ar 
unable to pay at least $2,000 incash need not 
apply to “B. F.,” care Printers’ Ink 


F YOU WANT TO SELL your Newspapet 

or Job Office, a Press, or a Font of Type 
tell the story in twenty-three words and sen 
it, with a dollar bill, to the office of PRINT 
ERS’ INK. If you will sell cheap enough, a 
single insertion of the announcement wi)! 
generally secure a customer. 


$3. 000 WILL buy buy half interest in i: : 


dependent Republican pape 
in Western Summer Resort; county 
office invoices at $5,000, and did busines 
over $10,000 for three years past. Man of ex 
perience and a hustler wanted. Must have 
ready cash. eason, too much work for one 
Address, HUSTLER, care of Printers’ INK. 


for sale. 
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THE “STANDARD LIST.” 
Editor of Printers’ Ixx: 

If the proprietors of the leading magazines 
in this country knew that their publications 
were in daily danger of being annihilated by 
a single man, what would they say and do? 
Ii they knew that the popularity and reputa- 
tion of their property depended upon the 
whims and fancies of an individual, how would 
they treat him—with courtesy, or contempt ? 
it is more than likely it would be the latter. 

What, then, must they think of a man who, 
as an adept in magazine advertising, unblush- 
ingly sends out a ** Standard List of 30 Maga- 
zines,”’ with the foot-note: ** This includes all 
magazines desirable for advertising,’’ and care- 
fully excludes many of the magazines acknow!l- 
edged by the civilized world to be leaders in 
every way? In this list, which “ for perma- 
nence, character and paying qualities,’ Mr. 
J. Walter Thompson says “is unrivaled,”’ we 
see no mention of Scribner's, Lippincott’s or 
the Cosmopolitan, which are indubitably in 
the very front rank of monthly periodicals But 
at least one-half of this “standard "’ list is 
composed of fourth, fifth or sixth class publi- 
cations which are known to many of us by 
name only. Here is a fair sample : 

In the List. Not in the List. 
Authors’ Home. Scribner's, 

Art Journal. Lippincott’s. 

Ballou s. Cosmopolitan. 

sudget. Chatauquan. 
Cottage Hearth. Delineator. 

Domestic. Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Eclectic. Brattleboro’ Household 
Godey’s. Ladies’ World. 

Herald of Health. Minn, Housekeeper. 
Leisure Hours. Housewife. 
Our Little Ones. Good Housekeeping. 
Peterson's, American Garden. 

P a Hours, 

Sea: 


Vic ks s S Monthly. 
Wide Awake. 

The veriest tyro in advertising can see at a 
glance that the exclusion of the twelve publi- 
cations on the right, in favor of the sixteen 
on the left, which form the majority of 
Mr. Thompson's “Standard List of 30 
Magazines,”’ is a most arbitrary and un- 
fair proceeding ; while his assertion that 
his list “includes all magazines desirable 
for advertising’ at once false to his 
clients and insulting to his patrons. But 
the really funny part about Mr, J. W. Thomp- 
son's celluloid scale 1s the fact that the stand- 
dard list contained the reon is as variable as 
the weathercock. The *‘scale’’ published 
half a year ago contained Scribner's, L ippin- 

tt’sand the Cosmopolitan, but omitted the 
Vorth American Review, the Atlantic 
Vonthly and Outing. In both lists, however, 
there is a preponderance of magazines which 
would be vetoed by the advertiser who de- 
sired to use only the thirty leading monthlies, 

Mr. Thompson is, of course, not to blame 
in compiling a list suited to his own tastes and 
purposes; but out of deference tothe common 
sense of his clients he might have withheld 
the evidence of such unparalleled gall as is 
embodied in the assertion that his lists ** in- 
clude all magazines desirable for advertising,’ 
and said less about the ** permanence, char- 
acter and paying qualities’ of those barely- 
known publications which he has endeavored 
to pull out of their native obscurity. 

Some of these days, probably, proprietors 
of Mr. Thompson's ‘s boycotted ” magazines 
will become so annoyed that their contempt 
will ripen into action, and the consequences 


is 
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may be that the ‘Standard List” 
show its variable nature 


will again 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. Thompson seeks business for 
magazines. He makes up alist of those 
which he can offer to best advantage 
and seeks a name for the combination. 
Standard is the name he adopts, and it 
is a very good name, As time 
passes he acquires a proprietary or trade- 
mark interest in the name. Surely he 
is under no obligation to drop the name 
because some magazine happens to die 
or become prosperous that dealings 
with it are no longer profitable. What- 
ever the list may be, no one can deny 
that it Thompson's ‘‘ Standard."’-- 
[ Ad. PRINTERS’ INK. 
iain 
A MERCHANT cannot afford to sell at 
a small profit unless he does a large 
business, and the merchant cannot ex- 
pect to do a large business by selling 
cheap unless he advertises his bargains. 
—Reading (Pa.) Eagle. 
-; 
iNTS. 


too, 


so 


1s 
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Advertisements under this head 4 cents a line 
ry! ORAL DEPARTM ENT Wanted, position 
as editor of floral department on a good 
monthly. Address, “CAPABLE,” care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
ANVASSERS wanted to secure subscrip 


’ 
C tions for Printers’ Ink. Liberal terms 
allowed Address Publisher of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, 10 Spruce St., New y York. 


A= DAILY in a good city wants a few 
good men in its business departme nt 
Address, with reference es and terms, “ 
CELSIOR,” care Printers’ INK. 


W ANTED—Correspondence with ye sy 
Publishers who will run our ads 
part pay on organs or pianos. WILLI AMS 8 
ORGAN CO., Centreville, lowa. 
NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN, experienced 
and competent, desires position on first 
class daily having two or more perfecting 
presses. Address “ WEB,” care PRINTERS’ INK. 


WANT ADVERTISING done on proprietary 

medicines; will give one-half of gross re 
ceipts. Country papers can make more on my 
ads than on any other. J. 8. DODGE, M.D. 
Lincoln, Vt. 


A writer, typographer and newspaper 
manager, desires to take charge of — 
advertising department. I8¥lideas. Ac 

“FIRST PRIZE,” care Printers’ INK 


dress 
VO EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS: Keep this 
before you. TEN cents in stamps will be 
sent in return for a marked copy of any cur 
rent issue of your paper containing BANK 
ING NEWS of your locality (formation of 
new banks and’ banking firms, changes in 
bank officers, etc.) Mai to “FINANC IAL,” 
P. O. Box 622, New York City 


VERY ISSUE of PRINTERS’ INK is 

“4 religiously read by many thousand 
newspaper men and printers, as well as by 
advertisers. If you Want to buy 4 paper or 
to get a situation as editor, the thing to do 
is to announce your desire in a want adver 
tisement. Any story that can be told in 
twenty-three words can be inserted for one 
dollar. As arule, one insertion can be relied 
upon to do the business. 


MAN with a reputation as advertisement 
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A PUBLISHER'S VIEWS. 


In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
appeared an article by Horace Dumars 
on ‘ ‘How to Suppress the Circulation 
Liar.” I most heartily commend his 
plan, or in fact any plan which it 
would be feasible for publishers to 
adopt, whereby advertisers might rest 
assured that all circulation claims made 
by publications in the association could 
be substantiated. While there are 
‘* guaranteed ” circulations which can- 
not be proved, so long will advertisers 
regard all circulation claims with more 
or less suspicion—usually more. Affi- 
davits of circulation are very frequently 
regarded as ‘‘made to order,’ and 
post-office receipts are viewed with sus- 
picion. ‘The usual post-office receipt 
is nothing, if not indefinite. 

Advertisers as a general thing, after 
their advertisement is inserted, prefer 
to take the publisher's word rather than 
go to the trouble necessary to verify it. 
In fact, ofttimes the verification would 
cost more than the advertisement itself. 
And if thé returns from the paper are 
not satisfactory, while it may be due 
entirely to other causes, the circulation 
is doubted and the paper is the loser in 
the end. 

By an association such as is sug- 
gested by Mr. Dumars (where the 
circulation would be guaranteed by 
the association, such papers being 
bound by their agreement to fur- 
nish free access to all their books and 
records to the authorized representative 
of the association) circulation reports 
would not only be correct but would be 
accepted as correct by advertisers. 
Confidence would be established which 
would lead to more liberal advertising 
patronage—more liberal, because it 
would pay the advertiser as well as the 
publisher, 

Another thing which I believe such 
an association would accomplish would 
be a very material reduction in adver- 
tising rates in many mediums. It is 
so much easier to get a good price for 
the small pig in the bay than when he 
is in the pen with his fellows, where 
comparison is inevitable. 

I trust this crusade ayainst the cir- 
culation liar will not end as it has 
begun—in talk. W. N. Swett. 

«o ‘ 

NOTHING yet discovered or invented 
is so cheap as the newspaper, and noth- 
ing known can be so effective.— 7. //. 
Cahill, 


INK. 

CITY VS. COUNTRY. 

The Royal Baking Powder is adver- 
tised in all the country newspapers, 
while the Pears’ Soap manufacturers 
patronize none of them. Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is used practically by every- 
body, Pears’ Soap by only a small por- 
tion of our people. ‘The latter article 
is an expensive goods of its class and 
has little sale outside of towns and 
cities. The Royal Baking Powder 
Company give the credit of their suc- 
cess to advertising in the 
Last year it is said the company cleared 
four hundred thousand dollars. ‘“Uheit 
trade was won and is largely held by 
advertising. Their medium is mainly 
the country newspapers. — MW avnesburg 


(Pa.) Republican 
_- 


new spaper s. 


IF you advertise at all, do it well 
People enjoy reading advertisements 
containing good business sense.—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Gazette 

_  ———— soo 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or 


more, a line. 


_ 


_—_— 


TH CENTURY. _ 
2) ( 4 


without display, Be. 


LLEN’S MILLION. __ 
A 
N Y. Argosy, Liu w. 
» _ — 
AL's LISTS—Kesults. 
FRAeners’ CALL, Quiney, IN. 


New York, 


= INKS are the best. 


_ AND HERALD, Dallas, Texas 
1 O BULLETIN is read 
s the purchasing class. 
y EATHERFORD (Texas) CONSTITUTION, 
1 in., l yr., $22.50 n et. 
Sar FRANCISCO 
Wa 


AN FRANCISCO by 


CALL 
nt” advertisements. 


has the most 
VHE NEWS—Largest circulation in Kings 
ton, Ont. Over 2,00) daily 
OME GUARD-—Sixth Tone, 
trated. Providence, R. I. 
NAN FRANCISCO CALL is the best morn 
ing newspaper in California 
SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 
Evening Paper of California. 
NAN FRANCISCO CALL is the 
i) medium and a family paper. 
YAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 
largest bona fide circulation. 
K EY WEST ADVERTISER, W. Good ad 
vertising medium. Key West, Fla 


Finely Illus 
the leading 
people's 
the 


has 


YAN FRANCISCO CALL is semmaned in 
circulation, character and influence. 
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EW HAVEN NEWS.—Guaranteed largest 
morning circulation in Connecticut. 


WIRCULARS, etc., distributed at $1 per 1,000 
/ through State. Mfrs. Agency, Salem, Mass, 
IGHEST ORDER Mechanical Engraving. 
J. E. Rhodes, 7 New Chambers 5t., N. Y. 


VENING STAR. 1 cent. Poughkeepsie. 


Largest cire’n between N. Y. and Albany. 


VG: ARO—CHICAGO—Goes weekly to the 
best and wealthiest people of the city 


AN FRANCISCO CALL, estab. 1855; 
s' circulation : D. 55,063; 8. 57,7 Ww. 


57,742; 
DVERTISER AND FARMER—2%,000; 
4 an . 15th EACH MONTH. 


Shore, N. 
OOF —_— NAMES and ADDRESSES 
for $10.50. Address FRED. C. 
Mc ? 000 Topeka, Kansas. 


| APTIST AND HERALD, Dallas, 
23,000 a week. In its 40th vol. 
office, 11 Tribune Building, N. 


fPVHE INTER MOUNTAIN, Warsaw, Ind., a 
semi-monthly family journal, going to 

10,000 country homes, Yearly contract, 6 cents 

a line per time. 

QUTRATFORD (ONT.) HERALD. Only daily 
in city of 11,000. Weekly largest circula- 

tion in Perth district, and growing with 

leaps and bounds. 


E 


ac tual 

46, 
e ™) 
Bay 


Texas. 
Eastern 


yaper ata 
now. A 
> War- 


YS can run a local illustrated 
PROFIT. We will tell you 
LANTIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
ren St., New York City. 


nae: SOUTHERN HORTICULTURAL 
RNAL, Weatherford, Texas, is the 
le Fe beertie ultural paper of the South and 


has the largest circulation. 
Ge NEWS; boys’ 
W pages ; illustrated ; 
5) cents a line. STRE 
lishers, 25 to 31 Rose St 
TFNHE DAILY AND WEEK ‘, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., is successor to all rade rs in 
that city. Fifteen years old. Best advertis- 
ing medium in interior of State. Try it. 


‘PVEXAS BAPTIST AND HERALD, Dallas, 
Texas. The leading Baptist publication 

of the South-West. Now in its wig volume. 

Eastern office, 11 Tribune Building, N. Y. 


‘PYHE LORD & THOMAS Religious News- 

paper Combination is THE medium for 
advertisers to reach the best buyers of the 
West. Lowest rate by all advertising agencies. 


JAPER DEALE -~M. Plummer & Co, 

161 William St., N. Y., sell every kind of 
paper used by printe rsand publishers,at low- 
est prices. Full line quality of PRivrers’ Ink. 
<4 LETTERS stamped and sealed 
5.00 ¢ with a Capillary Moistener, 
filled with everyday water. Mailed to your 
address for We. C PRATT, 97 Oliver St., 
Boston. 


YOLUMBUS, Ohio.— THE OHIO STATE 

/ JOURNAL, Daily, Weekly and Sunday, is 
credited with being the leading per by all 
ppg mabe ae Daily, 15,000" Sunday, 
15,000 eekly, 22, 


and- girls’ paper; 16 


I RUNKENNESS CURED—A\so special ton 
ic for bracing up quickly after drinking. 


Hospital experience. 
DR. FISHER, 


Regular graduate. 
Exclusive specialty. 
Warren County, Ohio. 


ASHION AND FANCY, published at St. 
Louis, Mo., is one of a select list of 
household fashion journals recommended 
to advertisers by Geo. P. Rowell & Co. as a 
desirable medium in its particular field. 


HE VOICE, puttighed in New York City, 

is one of the 28 publications in the 
United States thee according to a list pub- 
lished by Geo. P. Rowell & Co., circulate be- 
tween 100,000 and 150,000 copies each issue. 


#banon, 
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MPVHE PRICE of the American Newspaper 

Directory is Five Dollars, and the pur- 
chase of the book carries with it a paid sub 
scription to Printers’ Ink for one year. Ad- 
dress: GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


TWO-LINE NOTICE in Privrers’ Ivx, 

under heading of Special Notices, is 
brought to the attention of 20,000 udvertisers 
every week for a whole year for $26; 3 lines 
will cost $39; 4 lines, $52; 5 lines, $65; 6 lines, 
$i8; 7 lines, $91; 8 lines B14. 


y 
\ with our ‘Advertising Agenc y to the 
amount of $10, he will be allowed a discount 
sufficient to pay fora year's subscription to 
Printers’ INK. Address: GEO. P. ROWELL 
& CO., Newspaper Advertising Agents, No, 10 
Spruce St., New Yor 


Wy aaaeven an advertiser does business 

with our Advertising Agency to the 
amount of $0, he will be presented with a 
complimentary copy of the American News- 
paper Directory: a book of 1,450 pages, price 
$5. G, P. ROWELL & CO., Newspape a Adver- 
tising Agents, 10 Spruce St., New Yo 


"JHE MEDICAL WORLD ( naar 

show a larger circulation for each issue 
for the past three years than any other medi 
cal journal in the world. Absolute proof 
given. Noevasive answers. Our books and 
printing establishment are open to inspection 
at all times. The best medium in this country 
to reach the medical profession. 


MPNHIS PAPER does not insert any adver- 

tisement as reading matter. Everything 
that does appear as reading matter is inserted 
free. The Special Notices are the nearest to 
reading matter that can be bought. The Spe 
cial Notices are nearly as interesting as read 
ing matter. The cost is 25 cents a line each 
issue for two lines or more. 


HE HARTFORD TIMES leads all other 

newspapers published fn Connecticut in 
pocnt of circulation, popularity and influence 
and to any responsible advertising age nt, 
or send direct to the TIMES, Hartford, Conn.. 
$10.00 for a test of its value as an advertising 
medium. That sum will secure one-inch space 
in Daily one month. stimates furnished. 


ORWICH, CONN rlCUT.— Geo. P. Row- 

ell & Co. publish a list of the best or most 
widely circulated or influential newspapers 
issued at important business centers through 
out the country;—the newspaper in each 
poses that gives the advertiser the most for 
his money. On this list THE BULLETIN, 
Daily and Weekly, , is name «dl for Norwich. 


HE MEDICAL “BRIEF (St. Louis) has un- 
questionably the largest circulation of 
any medical journal in the world. It shows 
its prosperity on its face. Compare its paper, 
reading matter, advertisements, ete., with 
any other medical journal of same pric “e. We 
furnish, upon request, absolute proof of an 
excess of thirty thousand copies each issue. 


HE AGE-HERALD, Birmingham, Ala., the 

only morning paper printed in the min- 
eral region of Alabama. Average daily cir- 
culation, 7,500; average Sunday circulation, 
10,000; average weekly circulation, 25,000. 
Population of Jefferson County, in which 
Birmingham is located, 100,000. For advertis- 
ing rates address THE AGE-HERALD COM- 
PANY, Birmingham, Alabama. 


DVERTISING MATTER, SAMPLES, Ete., 

“judiciously” distributed in Chicago 
and immediate suburbs. We don't handle 
lottery, secret disease, or other “snide” ad- 
vertising. We have been established since 
1882, and keep a corps of reliable men (boys 
not employed). Such houses as 
Field & Co., “The Fair,” “The H 
Chica, Daily News, The Chicago 
Lord & Thomas, etc., intrust their wor 
Why not you? Cocraepoutenee 80) 
THE BOWYER CIRCULAR ADVERTISING 
Co., 13 Washington St., Chicago, Mention 
Printers’ INK. 
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THE POINTS - 


WHICH AN ADVERTISER 
MUST CONSIDER. 





1st—The Advertisement. 
2d—The Papers and the Cost. 
3d—The Placing of Contracts. 














We will serve him on either 
or all of these on conditions 
set forth as follows: 


The Preparation of the Advertisement. 


Whoever would successfully conduct a line of advertising should devote 
great care and attention to the preparation of the advertisement to be used. 

A good advertisement is the foundation stone of an advertiser’s success, 
and money expended in getting started right is judiciously expended. 

To aid the advertiser in preparing his advertisement is an important branch 
of our business. 

When called upon to prepare an advertisement, or give advice or assistance 
in its preparation, it is always desirable that we be placed in possession of pretty 
full information concerning the business to be advertised. This is usually 
fairly well conveyed by circulars or other advertising matter that has been used 
in times past. 

We undertake to prepare a suitable advertisement, have it set in type in 
such a style as appears effective, and to procure illustrations, if any are needed. 

After a satisfactory advertisement has been produced we furnish an elec- 
trotyped pattern, to be used for duplication. 

For the labor and expense of preparing the advertisement a suitable charge 
is made, the amount depending upon the time and talent brought into requisi- 
tion. 
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The Selection of Papers and the Cost. 


The advertiser who wishes to advertise profitably must tell the story he has 
to tell to the largest number of the right sort of people at the smallest cost 

To accomplish this he must secure the appearance of his advertisement in 
the papers that are read by the largest number of the classes of people to whom 
he wishes to appeal. 

For every person who specifies the territory he wishes to cover and 
furnishes a list of the papers he wishes to use, or asks us to name the papers 
we would recommend, we will prepare an estimate, setting forth in detail the 
circulation rating of each paper, the publisher's schedule price for the service 
required, and also a statement of our own opinion as to what sum would be a 
low price to offer to each publisher for the service required. We will also, if it 
appears to be desirable, add a higher price beyond which, in our opinion, the 
advertiser ought not to consent to pay. For preparing such an estimate we 
will charge the advertiser a fair and reasonable fee in full payment for out 
services, and he will be under no obligation to employ us further, but at full 
liberty to make any use of the estimate that to him seems good. He will have 
bought and paid for the information ; it will have become his, and he may do 
with it whatever he sees fit 


The Placing of Contracts. 


When a suitable advertisement has been prepared and a satisfactory list of 
papers arrived at, with the right price to pay for the service in each case, the 
advertiser may contract for the placing of his advertising by personal applica- 
tion to the publishers—by letter, or otherwise ; or may award the contract to 
some advertising agency offering better terms. 

Or, we will contract with publishers, and require the advertiser to pay us 
for the advertising, no more in any case than the exact net price that is accepted 
from us by the publisher, giving the advertiser the advantage of every special 
rate and agent’s commissions, and charging for our services a reasonable fee 
that may be arrived at by a percentage, or an outright round sum to be fixed 
by agreement. 


An advertiser who is contemplating a very sma// expenditure, and is in doubt 
as to what he wants to do, or how he ought to do it, will do well to send us such 
information as will enable us to prepare his advertisement, together with a check 
for the amount he deems it advisable to expend, and leave the detai!s to our ex- 
perience and judgment. In that way he will get the best service for the money, 
and the work will be promptly done, no time being lost in correspondence 





Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., N: Y. 
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PRINTERS’ 
A JOURNAL FOR 


& CO., 


1o Spruce 5St., 


GEO. P. 
Office : 


ROWELL 
No. 


PUBLISHERS, 
New York. 

Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
Price: Two Dollars a year in advance ; 
single copies, Five Cents. No back numbers. 
Wholesale price, Three Dollars a hundred. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, agate measure, 25 cents 
a line ; $50a | Page ; one-half page, $: one- 
fourth page, $12.50. First or Last Page, $100. 
Second Pave, next to the Last Page, or Page 
first following reading matter, $75. Double- 
column advertisements occupying less than 
half a page, charged double price. Special 
Notices, two lines or more, charged at 25 
cents aline. Advertisements must be handed 
in one week before the day of publication, 


JOHN IRVING ROMER, EDITOR. 


NEW YORK 

THE rates charged for advertising in 
PRINTERS’ INK will be doubled after 
the issue of January 28th—now 25 cents 
aline and $50 a page—then 50 cents 
a line and $100 a page, each issue, 
Advertisers may contract for space at 
present rates by specifying now the 
amount wanted and the dates when it 
will be used, and furnishing copy in 
advance. Every advertiser is per- 
mitted and recommended to furnish 
new copy for every issue.- Frequent 
changes give freshness to the columns 
of the paper and additional efficacy to 
the advertisement. 


JANUARY 14, 1891 


Association 


Business Writers’ 
will hold its second convention at Cin- 


THI 


cinnati on January 12. This associa- 
tion has been considerably increased in 
numbers since its organization, and a 
pleasant as well as profitable meeting 
is anticipated. A report of the pro- 
ceedings will appear in these columns 
in due time. 


[HERE has of late been a noticeable 
increase in the number of papers print- 
ed on the co-operative plan. Revised 
statistics place the number of ready- 
print papers in the United States at 
7,042 as against 6,824, the number of 
papers embraced in the various co- 
operative lists when this subject was 
last mentioned in PRINTERS’ INK. 
This is an increase of 218. As these 
figures show, the co-operative papers 
constitute a very considerable propor- 
tion of the entire number of papers 
published in the United States. 
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AN advertisement should always be 
given space enough to make it effective. 


IF everybody knew what a good pa- 
per the New York Lvening Sun 
and that it can be had by mail, postage 
paid, for $2 a year, it would soon have 
a larger circulation than has ever been 
secured in America or anywhere 
for a daily paper. 


is, 


else 


THE 177th edition of 
Advertising, just issued, 
instructive statement on ‘‘the best way 
to place newspaper advertising.” A 
feature of the book is ared slip of paper 
inserted opposite the title page, 
dently to give it additional prominence, 
which reads as follows : 

The advertiser who examines this book will 
please bear in mind that if he wishes to do his 
own advertising by direct contract with pub- 
lishers, or in any other way, we are still willing 
to furnish him with all the information he de- 
sires about papers to be used, prices to be paid, 
and all the aid which he needs about the prep- 
aration of his advertisement. See pages 11 
and 13. 

WE GIVE YOU WHAT YOL 

WE CHARGE YOU FO! 


Newspaper 
contains an 


evi- 


ASK FOR. 
THE WORK WE DO, 

This was foreshadowed in Mr. Row- 
ell’s signed article in PRINTERS’ INK 
of January 7th, ‘‘A Recent Develop- 
ment.” 

A CORRESPONDENT writing from 
Boston has evidently been impressed 
by the current fairy tales regarding the 
big salaries paid writers of advertise- 
ments. He makes the following in- 
quiry : 

Editor of Prixters’ Ink. 

What salary isa man generally worth who 
can write and design high-grade advertise- 
ments? 

An appropriate answer to our corre- 
spondent’s question might well be made 
in the language of Betsy Prig to Mrs. 
Gamp when discussing the wonderful 
Mrs. Harris: ‘‘ There ain't no setch 
person.” The man with the ability 
to write and design advertisements 
of uniform ‘‘ high grade” is a creature 
whose existence is yet to be discov- 
ered. ‘‘ High-grade” advertisements 
are painfully rare. The more one 
sees of the advertising business the 
more he is impressed with the truth of 
the statement that a really first-class 
advertisement largely a matter of 
accident. The writer puts forth all 
his efforts and may succeed in hit- 
ing the mark—or he may miss 
it. Some men, it is true, have the 
ability of hitting it oftener than others, 


is 












but one of the most desirable qual- 
lities about an advertisement is that 
it shall be distinct and altogether dif- 
ferent from other advertisements. This 
is not possible with the work of the 
same person. His various advertise- 
ments will all bear a certain relation to 
one another, a similarity which is not 
difficult to find and point out. It is 
only once in a while that he will suc- 
ceed in striking out into a wholly new 
field, Perhaps all this has something 
to do with the idea that writing adver- 
tisements one of the easiest and 
pleasantest occupations. Roll-top 
desks and revolving chairs, plenty of 
leisure and fat pocket-books are not 
the accessories of the average adver- 
tisement writer. By special request, 
Mr. Artemas Ward—who is popularly 
supposed to be one of the best-paid 
men in the advertising business—treats 
of this matter in this week’s installment 
of *‘ Stray Shots,” and the figures he 
names will probably be the kind of 
information our Boston correspondent 
desires. 


18 











[HE appearance of the holiday num- 
ber of West Shore—a handsome illus- 
trated weekly paper in the style of 
Puck and Judge, published at Portland, 
the reflection that 
advertisers in the East are not ready 
enough to recognize the claims of the 
and 


Uregon—sugyvests 


great growing West. A man’s 
native town is too apt to seem the 
entire world to him. There are two 
ways— perhaps more—of effectually 


dispelling the illusion. One is travel 
and the other is advertising. The 
traveler goes right into the heart of the 
various districts and sees things as they 
are. The advertiser stays at home and 
learns of the progress of the rest of 
the world from the glowing accounts 
of well-informed though not altogether 
disinterested solicitors. The pictures 
in colors as well as in black and white, 
which have appeared in West Shore, 
may give some people a new idea of the 
far West. 





THE use of the word ‘‘ Personal” on 
advertising circulars, as well as letters, 
deserves criticism. In the case of ad- 
vertising matter its use is apt to make 
the recipient indignant or, at the least, 
it gives an unfavorable impression 
which is an overwhelming handicap to 
the advertiser. Ordinary business let- 
ters likewise should not be marked 
*“personal.” The person to whom the 
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letter is addressed may be out of town, 
and a long delay is the consequence. 
If the letter had been addressed to the 
firm name, it could have been promptly 
attended to. The only case in which 
the of the word ‘* Personal” 
justifiable is, when the sender does not 
wish any one to read his communica- 





use is 


tion except the one whose name he 
writes upon the envelope. 
\ FACETIOUS advertiser in search of 


a *‘ business partner" advertises in on 


of the dailies as follows 
A LADY WISHES A GENTLEMAN 


of mature years preferred) as business part- 
ner ; success is reasonably expected, bui th« 
to whom the | tew hundred dollars 
would mean a life long diet of sunbeams and 
burial in the Potter's Field are requested not 
to answer; Ar New York refere Address 


I, M, TRUE 


ne 


ssita 


neces, 


HE HAS A DUTY TO PERFORM 
NASHVILLE BANNER, ' 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., Dec. 23, 1890. | 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co, 

As publishers of a widely circulated s aper 
and of a well-known newspaper directory, I 
desire to have your reply, through the columns 
of Printers’ Ink, if you will, to the following 
query, which has presented itself as a serious 
one to me asthe manager of a newspaper: If one 
publisher in a town makes a detailed statement 
of the circulation of his paper to advertisers 
and advertising agents, and has his paper rated 
by publishers of directories according to his 
statements, while the publishers of other 
papers in the same town will not make detailed 
statements of circulation, but give wut indef- 
inite and exaggerated claims, and by which 
their papersare rated in newspaper directorics, 
should the candid and honest publisher him- 
self make known the true circulation of his 
less candid contemporaries? Circulation being 
the proper basis upon which to calculate the 
value of newspaper space, should the publisher 
who makes known the circulation of his paper 
remain silent when he sees other pupers, pub- 
lished in his own town and competitors for 
business, being rated too high by publishers 
of newspaper directories upon false and ex- 
aggerated claims? 

A. L, Lanpis, Jr. 

At the office of the American News- 
paper Directory it is the custom to pay 
a good deal of attention to what is said 
about the circulation of a competing 
journal by a publisher who, in a 
straightforward way, has given all the 
information that is desired about the 
circulation of his own; and it is the 
opinion in that office, often expressed, 
that a publisher who takes pains to get 
his own circulation correctly stated in 
the Directory, only does half his duty 
if he refrains from endeavoring to see 
that other papers are also rated cor- 
rectly in the.same publication.—{ Fd. 
PRINTERS’ INK, 
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HOW 70 SPEND $5,000 /N AD- 


VERTISING, 


A few weeks ago Mr. Louis Lom- 
bard, director of the Utica Conserva- 
tory of Music, offered a prize of $100 
through the columns of this paper for 
the best suggestion on how to expend 
$5,000 in advertising his institution. 
The answers received—which have 
been placed at the disposal of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK—make a unique collection. 
There were about 300 competitors, 
many of whom suggested the same 
scheme. A majority said: ‘* Place 
your $5,000 with Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., trusting to their experience and 
integrity."’ Upon the unanimous de- 
cision of the judges the prize has been 
awarded to Mr. L. B. Graves, cf 
Washington, D. C. His suggestions 
were as follows : 


1. If your faculty is not all that could 
be wished in every department, expend 
half of the $5,000 to strengthen it. Fulfill 
every promise made in your catalogue. Your 
best and most lasting advertisements are sat- 
isfied pupils, and those that make a success 
at teaching or on the concert stage. 

2. Do not depend on attractive catalogues 
or cleverly written circulars, or dwell too 
much on the benefits to be derived from the 
class system, Let the pupils find them out for 
themselves 

3. Do not let any piano manufacturer use 
the conservatory as a means of advertising 
his pianos, to possibly your detriment. Be 
independent. 

4. Do not let the personalities of teachers 
predominate over the conservatory’s influ- 
ence, Let the public feel that the conserva- 
tory can exist and prosper without a particu- 
lar teacher. 

5. Do not fail to have weekly public classes 
in general information, sight singing, har- 
mony, lectures on musical form and works 
that the culture of every student in any specia 
branch may be broadened. 

6. If your conservatory management and 
faculty can not well be improved on make a 
= s contract with responsible houses like 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., or N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and tell them to expend $5,000 to the best 
advantage for you, acting under your direc- 
tion ina general way. As mediums I would 
suggest the leading New York dailies and 
standard magazines, those of national circu- 
lation, and avoid too much local advertise- 
ment. 

Do not let your space be taken up wholly 
with cuts of your butldings. Pictures do not 
draw pupils, Tell your story by piecemeal, 
not all you have to offer at one shot. Two 
barrels are always better than one in hunting 
for birds—better still a brvechloader. 

If your teachers have attractive histories 
or world-wide reputations, let little bits of 
gossip about them be sandwiched in. Details 
always interest the public. Do not take up 
much space with courses of study or com- 
plete lists of teachers. Other conservatories 
do that ; be different, to attract notice. 

Have personal supervision of all advertise- 
ments, with an understanding that changes 
can be made to suit your ideas, if necessary. 
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Regard this the same as any other depart- 
ment of your conservatory. Index your ad- 
vertisements, and, if local, ncte how many 
upils come from that particular section. 
dave artistic electrotypes, double column 

made and the cuts of metal with metal base, " 
that at least one year’s wear may be had out 
of them, 

Lastly, if you cannot attend personally to 
the expenditure of the money put one-fifth of 
the $5,000 into engaging a capable man to do 
it for you 

From among the more interesting 
and noticeable of the remainder we 
select the following : 

A. Schulte, New York: Use the 
amount in giving free instruction to 
promising students who are without 
means. Each student will then be 
permanent living advertisement. 

Richard K. Fox, Police Gazette 
Spend the amount in the columns of 
my paper. 

Markell Bros., Baltimore Get 
school and college principals to furnish 
addresses of post-graduates who have 
pursued a course in music, offering a 
prize to the one who sends the most 
pupils, 

Horace Dumars, New York : 
soloist—a graduate. 

W. D. Showalter, 


Star a 


Chicago: Invite 


undecided pupils to visit the institution 


and pay expenses. 

S. R. Purdy, Utica: Use same 
methods as are employed by Huod's 
Sarsaparilla, 

P. F. Collier, Once a Week. 
the money with us. 

George E. Guerrier, 
Advertise by electricity. 

C. Van Alstyne, Waterford, Pa. 
Strictly local reading advertisements in 
first-class papers. 

P. W. Hart, New York: One page 
advertisement in each leading Sunday 
newspaper in New York. Cost, $6,000. 

Theo. H. Galpin, Oxford : Adver- 
tise on the latest music. 

Hugh P. McNally, Boston Herald 
Annual competition for amateur singers 
in United States and Canada. 

Richard L. Curran, New York: Re- 
duce a sheet of music composed by one 
of the faculty to suitable size for mag 
azine advertising. 

om Trembly, Utica: Advertis: 
in newspapers and run a car to stop a 
day in each city, on board of which car 
a concert will be given. 

Mrs. Geo. Phlanz, Utica: Send out 
a lady conspicuously dressed to travel 
between New York and Chicago, dis- 
tribute circulars and converse with 
people regarding the institution. 


Place 


New York 
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Kent Whiting, Copenhagen : A con- 
cert company from the institution, with 
a lecture after each entertainment. 

W. A. Peters, editor (arbonator and 
Bottler ; Advertise in musical papers 
and on all musical programmes. 

John Vincent Taylor, New York: 
Compose music to American opera, 
libretto of which I have written, and 
have it performed, thus making the in- 
stitution the parent of American opera. 

Harvey C. Diefendorf, Fort Plain : 
Newspaper advertising and the dis- 
tribution of a popular air. 

H. O'R. Tucker, Troy Press: Place 
the money with G. P. Rowell & Co. 

H. M. Hawkins, Fireside Com- 
panion » Issue white pocket-books with 
advertisement. 

J. E. L. Hilts, Harrisburg 7e/e- 
gram; Advertise in colored ink in the 
papers. 

Marian A. MacMaster, M. D., Utica: 
Continue the plan already adopted by 
the conservatory. 

W. W. Canfield, Utica Odserver - 
Inaugurate competitions in different 
cities in the State. 

Mrs. W. Dimbleby, Utica: Foot- 
ball matches and boat-races. 

POOR DISPLAY IN 


DAILIES. 


The clumsy display and unattractive 
arrangement of the modern advertis- 
ing page justify any business man in 
remaining ‘‘ out of it,” and keeps ad- 
vertising from being the success it 


could and should be made. The fact 
that business men indulge in advertis- 
ing in its present hideousness should 
at least settle the question of whether 
advertising could be made to pay or 
not, and is good argument that it does 
even now pay to a certain extent. 
Before me I have daily papers repre- 
senting the cities of New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, St. Paul and a few 
minor localities. With the exception 
of certain papers in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, the advertisements in these 
papers, judged from a practical and 
business stand-point, present a sorry 
mess. It is not necessary for the /n- 
land Printer to go to the country, or 
to the recognized amateur, to procure 
samples of absurd display and heroic 
attempts at effect. The daily papers 
of our big cities will furnish all the 
examples needed for the ‘‘ As It Was 
and As It Should Be” department. 
The idea of an advertisement having 
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any individuality or character seems 
never to have dawned upon the aver- 
age ‘‘ad’’ man. An agricultural im- 
plement advertisement and an art 
dealer’s anouncement receive the same 
treatment at hishands. Nodistinction 
is made in the kind of type used or the 
manner of construction. What an ab- 
surdity, and what an injury to the value 
of advertising! ‘Ihere is just as good 
reason for not setting all ‘‘ ads" after 
a stereotyped fashion as there is for 
not dressing everybody alike. We are 
all more or less acquainted with the 
job printer ‘‘ artist "’ who will use bor- 
ders and ornaments without provocation 
and in all kinds of work. He has no 
respect for propriety. He is a ‘* fancy” 
job printer, and he has to do it to 
‘*hold his job.”” When we are forced 
to gaze upon the result of his labor, 
our anguish goes out in a groan; but 
how much worse is his style than that 
found in the average daily newspaper 
of to-day? To my mind there isn’t 
difference enough to make a credit 
mark. The creators are both in a rut 
—and perhaps should both be on a 
farm. 

There are four noticeable reasons 
for the condition of the advertising 
columns of the daily press—injudicious 
advertisers, lack of proper material, in- 
competent workmen, and lack of busi- 
ness sagacity on the part of the mana- 
gers and proprietors. 

The equipment and general arrange- 
ment of an ‘‘ad”’ department should 
be most complete in every particular. 
Not only because better effects can be 
obtained, but also of economy. Any 
one who has witnessed the loss of time 
caused by a poorly equipped ‘‘ ad”’ de- 
partment can testify to the wisdom of 
being liberal in supply, perfect in ar- 
rangement, and complete in detail 
It is false economy not to meet every 
demand made for material. The time 
saved will pay for it, to say nothing of 
the satisfaction given to the advertiscr. 

To bring about an improved comui- 
tion in the advertising department of 
the daily paper too much care cannot 
be exercised in the selection of adver- 
tising compositors. Without men of 
good practical execution, judgment 
and originality, the best efforts of the 
advertiser and advertising manager 
would go for naught. ‘The quantity, 
not quality, man should find no quar- 
ter in the ‘‘ad” department. Neither 
should the man who has no recommen- 
dation other than being a pet of some 
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one in authority, an old-timer in the 
office or the many other little things 
that are to day so generally recognized 
by foremen who themselves cannot see 
that it makes any difference how an 
advertisement is set, so long as the 
space is filled. Let us look forward 
to the day when the advertiser recog- 
nizes character and good display, and 
the advertising manager and foreman 
insist upon a perfect execution of de- 
sign, neat, effective display and a har- 
monious and pleasing whole. With 
this condition comes an added value to 
advertising of at least fifty per cent.— 
Geo. H. Saults, in the Inland Printer. 
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LITERARY SYNDICATES. 


In recent years the syndicate plan has 
had an important effect upon American 
journalism. The leading newspapers 
n the principal cities fll broadsides of 
their voluminous Sunday editions with 
special features furnished by one or 
another of the literary bureaus located 
in this city. The plan has, in the 
main, brought about a decided improve- 
ment in the tone and quality of Sunday 
newspapers. The division of expenses 
into numerous parts by an equitable 
apportionment of them among the 
members of a large syndicate enables 
each to command the work of the most 
celebrated writers of the day. It is no 
longer necessary to go to magazines 
and reviews for articles by philosophers, 
historians and statesmen, or novels by 
authors of world-wide reputation. ‘hey 
contribute regularly to the Sunday 
newspapers, along with the best talent 
in contemporary journalism. 

Che first newspaper syndicate was 
probably conducted by Tillotson & 
Son, of Bolton, England, who secured 
subscriptions for popular novels only 
among English newspapers. Mr. 
Dana, of the Sun, followed their ex- 
anple by offering occasional stories 
from Bret Harte for simultaneous pub- 
lication in other newspapers. In 1883 
Mr. Irving Bacheller, then a poor but 
industrious newspaper writer in this 
city, laid the foundations of the pres- 
ent Bacheller Newspaper Syndicate. 
His first offer to the American press 
was a novel by Joseph Hatton, one 
of the most popular of English ro- 
mancists, and a regular London let- 
ter by the same writer. After some 
months, encouraged by his success, 
he gave up an editorial position on the 
Brooklyn 7imes, and devoted himself 
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entirely to the development of his bus- 
iness. He at once engaged a staff of 
specialists to supply him with a com- 
posite New York letter. It occuried 
to Mr. Bacheller that no one writer 
could cover with authority and com- 
pleteness in a regular letter the many 
departments of life in a city so big as 
New York. In this composite letter 
he secured Amos J. Cummings to write 
about political events; the late Napo- 
leon L. Thieblin (Rigolo) to cover the 
gossip of Wall street; Nym Crinkle 
to do the news of the theaters, while 
fresh social gossip was contributed by 
various ladies prominent in society. 
Each contribution was signed, and the 
complete letter filled from two to three 
ordinary newspaper columns each week. 
Illustrated fashion articles, illustrated 
short stories, Washington letters, comic 
articles by well-known humorists, with 
pictures, foreign letters, frontier 
sketches and special news letters were 
soon added to the service. 

This syndicate is now controlled by 
Mr. Bacheller and James W. Johnson, 
and is probably the largest system of 
newspaper syndicates in existence. It 
has its representatives in all the great 
centers of activity the world over and 
issues about thirty columns of matter 
every week, accompanied with pictures. 
It sends its own artists and writers to 
the big conventions, the scenes of great 
disasters, or to events of national inter- 
est in any department of life. On its 
staff of contributors are found such 
names as the following: The Hon 
Amos, J. Cummings, John Swinton, 
Senator John J. Ingalls, Senator Wiil- 
iam M. Teller, Senator Butler, Secre- 
tary Rusk, the Hon, William McKin- 
ley, Senator Cuilom, Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, Clara Barton, Senator Mitchell, 
Roger Q. Mills, Frank R. Stockton, 
Julian Hawthorne, Marion Harland, 
James Payn, Edgar Fawcett, Opie P. 
Read, Howard Fielding, and Amelia 
E. Barr. 

The price of the complete service 
ranges from $15 to $75 per week, ac- 
cording to the size of the city in which 
it is placed. 

- 

LIFE is too short to wade through 
two columns of trash to get at ten lines 
of sense. A man does not want to 
spend five hours reading a newspaper 
to get the things that happened during 
the six hours previously. Boil down, 
chop down, condense, be brief, is the 
motto in this office. —Buffalo News. 
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PISO'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


*** Kellogg's Lists have carried our 


< 


advertisement almost continuously for 


ten years, and we are certain that 
nothing could have done us more good. 


E. T. HAZELTINE. 


WARREN, PA., May 20, 1890. 
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A PAYING ADVERTISEMENT. 
The following letter from an ad- 
vertiser who has tried the merits of 
PRINTERS’ INK an advertising 
medium, and knows its value, makes 
an interesting testimonial : 
Tuomaston, Conn. 
20 Murray St., New York. | 
CHIcaGo, 154 State St. 

San Francisco, 126 Sutter St. 
Lonvon, 7 Cripplegate Buildings, 
ood St. 

New York, January 6, 1891. 
Publishers of Printers’ Ink, New York: 

GeNTLEMEN—About a year ago we made 
fifteen hundred small clocks for paper weights, 
in a heavy metal case, for the Spencerian Pen 
Co., putting on the dials their well-know n ad- 
vertisement, *‘ Spencerian Pens the Best.”’ 

It occurred to us that other advertisers 
might like to use the same idea and that 
Printers’ Ink was a good medium through | 
which to reach them. 

We accordingly gave you a page advertise- 
ment in November last, illustrating it witha 
cut of the clock. 

Scarcely a day has passed since it came out 
that we have not heard from it, and we have 
sold in consequence about seventeen hundred 
of the clocks, and the end is not yet, as about 
a hundred have been sent out as samples to 
parties who are considering whether to order. 

They bore legends as follows: 

The Plymouth Clothing House 

Standard Union, the Best Paper. 

Compliments of the Evening Star. 

John Seckler, the Clothier. 

Chas. H. 
Chicago. 

Compliments of E cherm an & Will, Church 
Candles, Syracuse, N. 

I read the Badlot 

From John McMarus & 
Providence. 

The United Presbyterian, the 
dium. 

. & R. Lamb, etc., etc. 

T *he responses Came from Maine to Oregon, 
and while the “ad.”’ was fresh it was very 
interesting to note the ever widening circle 
from which they came. 

Advertisements in Printers’ 
dently read by advertisers. 

‘ours truly, 
Setu THomas Cuock Co., 


Sern E, THomas Treas. 
BEATTY'S ORGANS $3: atau, 


address Hon. D. F. Beatty, Washington, N 


{ 00 made. Send for proofs. CENTRAL 
I ESS | ASSOCIAT'N, ¢€ Jolumbus, oO. 


“] Write Adv's ae 


on ere, Lette * Rates reasonably high.’ 


0.W.EL L iorTr. Rochester, N. Y. 


rr If you 
ll p or OUTSET. think of 
advertis 

ing, nationally and hi chemetie. send for 


book with above title. JUDGE PUB. CO., New 
York 


as 


»., Clothiers, 


Best Me- 


INK are evi- 








16 Lovely Beauties, latest, 
only We. 59 for 5c. Thur- 
ber & Co., Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Portraits— Made to order from 
Photos. Cheapest ne wepepe r cuts 





9) for general 
advertisers. 
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TE ARKANSAS METHODIST, 


| 
) | 


Fuller’s Advertising Agency, | # 


INk. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Sworn Circulation Fifty per Cent Larger than 
that of = / other paper, Religious 
or Political, in the State. 
THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN 
ARKANSAS. 


Dodd's Aawsnet.atirc: Boston, \. 
Send for Estimate 


RELIABLE DEALING. CAREFUL SERVICE. 
* @~ LOW ESTIMATES. 68 
at alogue 


Books: oe 


free. Notsold by Dealers ; price: es 
too lo w. Buy of the Publisher r, 
John B. Alden, 393 Pearl St., New York. 


\LEND ME YOUR EARS! 
I've Caught Your Eye; 
} And Who Nose? 


But I may be able to 
do you good. My 
business is Design- 
ing, Planning and 
Placing Advertising. 


A. L. POPE, “Srrictistso” 
AUSTRALIAN, gee Save re 


vertisi we should like you to write to us for 
a v estimal ye guarantee to save you money, 
for, —s on the spot, we can do ‘advertising 
cheaper than any other firm ata distance. Al) 
papers are filed at our bureau, and every appear 
ance is checked ~ a asystem unparalleled for a 
curacy. On application we will prepare any 
scheme of advertising desired, and by return 
mail will send our estimate. We desire it to be 
understood that we are the Leading Advertising 
Firm in the Southern Hemisphere. ae 
over a quarter of a century. F BLE 
CO., 369 to 373 George St., Sydney, y, Australia. 























ew Issues 
every week 





MONEY **"-"= MADE 
Selby advertising In, 


sing in newspapers, S BS advert. advert 
: say. How did they do it! Write to us about 
what you have to advertise, and we will tell you 
how and whether NEWSPAPERS 
ARE LIKELY T 


| Newspaper Advertising Agents J: 
ST. PAUL, MINN." 


Sent Free, 


SOME NEW STYLES OF 


“ADVERTISING PRIMERS,” 


Considered the handsomest ever seen in New 
York. If you are on the look-out for nove! 
ties, send your address to A. L. Teele. 
Writer and Designer of Adv ertising. 
55 W. 33rd St., New 








PRINTE 


POSSIBLY, 


Fortune for 15 Gents. 
> 


If you are a capitalist looking for re- 








munerative investments, or if you are 
an artisan, manufacturer, or business 
man contemplating a change in lo- 
cation, 
silver to the OTTUMWA COURIER, at 


Ottumwa, Iowa (the coal palace city 


send 15 cents in stamps or 


of the world), for elegantly illustrated 
thirty-two page edition, printed on 
book paper, and bound with cover, 
descriptive of the advantages and re- 
sources of the great Industrial Region 
of Iowa. 


The Ottumwa Courier 





the best evening 
newspaper in Iowa, and hasa circulation 
of great value to reliable advertisers. 


A. W. LEE, Publisher. 


You know there are some 


INGENIOUS 


people who make a fortune out of noth- 
ing else but 


IDEAS, IF 


they can find people to buy them. 
Tradesmen who 


INTELLIGENTLY 


understand the value of originality when 


INTRODUCED 


into their advertising, know that a 
catchy style will 


IMMEDIATELY 


bring customers in crowds. We have 
some ideas that will 


INTEREST 


every tradesman and hit home to all 


INDIVIDUALS. 
0. J. GUDE & CO., 


GENERAL ADVERTISERS, 


is recognized as 


INK. 


RS’ 
Systematic 
and Persistent 


It is the constant 
wears away the 
dicious 


Gila ‘ 
Advertising 
in well selected mediums, adapted 
to the particular article adver 
tised, persevered in, will eventual 
ly point out 


Suve Road to 


an ample return for the outlay 
From Stephen Girard and A. 1 
Stewart to Barnum and Jobn Wan 
amaker; one and all attribute 
largely to systematic, persistent 
and judicious advertising their 
wonderful 


Success in Business. 


Nearly 3) years’ 
placing the advertising of many 
of the best and most successful 
firms in the country enables me to 
give practical advice as to medi 
ums, methods and cost. 

Correspondence solicited. 
&™ Send for the Last Edition of my Advertising 
Hand-Book. 


r. C. Evans, Advertising Agent 


that 
ju 


washing 
stone, and 


7 h 4 


experience in 


294 Washington St., BOSTON. 





ST. LOUIS 
Journal of Agriculture 


Sworn weekly issue to paid subscribers 
“41, O00 Copies 


You buy ten hundred feet of lumber and 
are careful to see that you get 1, 000 
feet when it is delivered; you “ watch out’ 
that you actually receive 2 hundred 
weight for the ton you are asked to pay for 
in other stock, and are sure you have 144 
| glass bottles for the gross for which you have 
paid your good money. Is there any reason 
| a hy you should not knew the real amount 
of newspaper circulation delivered when 
you place an order for advertising ? 
No publication is more thoroughly read 
than the JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE and 
| not one stands higher among the desirable 
class whose interests it has so strongly advo 
cated for a quarter of a century. 
We furnish absolute proof of 41,00 
copies to paid subscribers weekly, or we re 
quire ho pay. 


Advertising Rates very low. 


Address the Agencies or 


113 Sixth Ave., New York City. | Journal of Agriculture, 


JOHN 8. GREY, 
Literary Department. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


5 Lines > 


In A young but “ happy me 
dium” that points with 
pride to its 189 record of se 
7 ,042 Newspapers curing 25 cent mail orders 
at a cost of only 44¢ cents 
each. 





for 





$200.00 


“HE Kellogg Lists and the Atlantic | 
Coast List advertised in this issue 


of Printer’s Ink are a part of the COMFORT IS A- 
042, and the mae ler are of} 24 7 meat 

7,042, anc » | That smiles at the appropriation, by a New 
about the same sort of home | York monthly, of the reo ‘sched 
sialic ” that appeared in PRINTERS’ INK Au 
newspapers. ls gust 27th, 1890, on their New Year's circular. 
But as Comfort leads all mediums in the 
U. S., when you figure cost of catching cus 
Address tomers, with its proved record of but 44¢ cents 
: o for none ty J , oe orders, while 
Tr > . t costs from 944 to 22 cents in other mediums, 
GEO. P. R¢ IWELL & CC 2 , | itcan well point with pride to its own 189 

. ae record and quietly smile at the efforts of BE 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau HEADING thdulged in by its New York con 
$ ; 5 —— me oe ay = to use its col 
Snoruce S Jew Y c }umns. It now has a bona fide circulation of 
10 SI ruce St., New York. 500,000 monthly. Space at the Agencies, or of 

THE GANNE & MORSE CONCERN, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


— [See 


Ever Given in the World by a Single 
Advertiser to a Single Publisher! 


ae LisTs 


receive an order for advertising amounting to 
TWENTY-ONE THOUSAND 
SIX HUNDRED DOLLARS! 


No other publisher will receive this line of ad- 
vertising, because, as the advertiser states 
“There exist no other mediums good enough 
and strong enough to carry it.’ 

Honest count wins! Results to advertisers 

! High —— of circulation wins! All- 
| round merit wins! ALLEN’S LISTS have been 
and are paying their patrons better than any 
other general advertising mediums in America. 

That is the reason why they are receiving the 

LARGEST patronage of any General Advertising 

Mediums in America. 


OFFice oF R. W. SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July ‘oh, 1890. f 
E. C. ALLEN, Esq., Augusta, Maine. 
Dear Sir—I have this day made a contract with 
| Charles H. Fuller’s Advertising Agency for five 
thousand lines in the advertising columns of 
. Allen’s Lists, to be used in twelve issues of same, 
— ncing September, 1890. 
ve, as you know, advertised to a considera- 
bib extent for years, using all the best advertising 
mediums, I have had phenomenal returns from 
And it’s r ? b Allen’s Lists. According to their cost they have 
nd it’s a mighty good little jobber. tha only pasa uno Goveee, | pumenesy better, 
* > H , 2 than any other mediums, and it is for this reason 
Chase 9x13. F a one in your busi hat I am now able to patronize them so exten 
ness—it will PAY. Do your own p — U4 This heavy amount of obveteing of five 
b thousand lines in twelve issues will be given to 
work. no other publisher and will appear in no other 
mediums, for the reason that my experience has 
KELSEY PRESS Co. demonstrated that there exist no other mediums 
’ | good ~~ and strong enough ~ YK. it. 


MERIDEN, CONN. Very truly yours, 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


A Supposition. 





SUPPOSE 4 LADIES’ PAPER 
filled with bright, pure, entertain- 
ing literature. 


SUPPOSE THE PUBLISHERS 
always give honest values for hon- 
st dollars. 

SUPPOSE your ADvER- 
tisement appears next reading mat- | 
ter, and clear, clean press-work is 
the rule, not the exception. 

SUPP SE YOU GET 200,000 | ; 
honest circulation for 80 cents a 
line 

Would it interest YOU? 
A copy of Home Cueer costs nothing 
but the trouble to write. We shall be 





in its 


rlad to serve you 


has been doing its work so well that 


gained and still holds the loving 


10s 


Sunday School Times, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Presbyterian. 
Lutheran Observer. 
National Baptist. 
Christian Standard. 
Presbyterian Journal. 
Ref’d Church Messenger 
ae ny Recorder. 
Christian Instructor. 
Christian Statesman. 
Christian Recorder 
Lutheran. 

BALTIMORE. 
Baltimore Baptist. 
Episcopal Methodist. 


ONFIDENCE. 


or many years each of these papers 


denomination, it has 


a 


confidence of its readers, 


THE HOME CHEER COMPANY, (CONSUMERS. 


Home Cheer Building, 


Lynn, Mass. 


Together these papers reach every 
week over 260,000 FAMILIES, in 





which are required the comforts and 


rt. = rt. | ~ = )y . . oe 
| | | |: | I: \( | | hk luxuries of refined living to accord 
4 4d 4 9 | 


1 Monthly Journal of Education and 
Pedagogy, 


During 1891, will reach every person in 


with their position in life. They have 


the money to buy what they need. 


the U. S. employed in any department of the | 
work of Education. The circulation is guar H EAPN ESS. 


anteed to exceed 50,000 copies each 
issue, and THE TEACHER is the most highly 
accredited journal in its field. 


RATES: 
Per line, nonp., each insertion..8 40 
** inch (12 limes)............... 4.50 
colum 40.00 


Advertisers secure low prices 
because we save them expense by 


handling these papers in combination. 


Write for full particulars to 


120.00 us about all or any of them. 


DISCOUNTS | 
on continuous insertion: 3 months, 10 per | 
cent.; 6 months, 15 per cent.; one year (10 | 
months), 25 per cent. 


Publication Day, the I5th. 

Copy required two weeks in advance. Ad- | 
vertisers beginning February for the year | 
will systematically cover the entire body of | 
American teachers and school officers. 

Address 


THE TEACHER, | 
3 Bast 14th St., N. Y. ‘ = 


One 
Price 
Advertising 
Without Duplication 
of Circulation 


HOME 14 BEST 
JOURNALS WEEKLIES 


Every Week 
Over 260,000 Copies 
Religious Press 
Association 
Phila 

















PRINTE 


RS’ INK. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 


4 Warren Street, New York City: 


Gentlemen-- 


The two insertions of our adver- 


tisement in the Twentieth Century have 


brought us more responses than any 


Other advertisement 


of equal cost. We 


take pleasure in inclosing check in 


payment of bill and 
further. 


will patronize you 


Yours very truly, 


Chas. 


L. Webster & Co. 


[Publishers of the “ Library of American Literature,” a $33 set of books. ] 





_ 


This is the Only Book Perfecting 


Press in the World, 


Printing from copper plates, pasting and fold 

ing twenty-four pages in one operation. This 

it does rapidly and in excellent style for The 

National Stockman and Farmer, Pitts 

burgh, Pa. Its record for the past thirteen 

weeks has been : 
Date. 


Copies Issued. 
Oct. 2 


Postage Paid. | 


|SOME 
ADVERTISING 
AGENTS 
have said that we give the lowest 


rates to be obtained on Home-Print 
Country Weeklies. 


WE THINK 
THIS MAY 
BE TRUE! 
Absolute proof that advertising 
charged for has been done is fur 
nished each customer by showing 


one copy of each date of papers on 
our bills. 





NO PAPER SHOWN, 
NO PAY REQUIRED. 


2 | Who offers more satisfactory proof? 


For rates, ete., enquire o 
Axtell, Rush & Co., Pittsburgh. 
J. C. Bush, 22 Times Bidg., New York. 
Paul E. Derrick, 215 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Business Office, 1127 Pine St.. St. Louis. Mo. 
Branch Office, 5¢ Beekman 6t., New York City. 
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THREE WANTS. 


WE WANT YOU WANT THEY WANT 


PURCHASERS! MONEY! INSTRUMENTS! 











“Money Supplies Wants.” 


AAAAAAAAA AAA Aaya yyy 


READ “OUR WANT” PRIZE OFFER. 


SECURE FIFTY GOLD DOLLARS. 


The CORNISH PIANOS AND ORGANS are unequaled, standing at the 


head of all musical instruments after a test trial of a quarter of a century. Nearly one 





thousand per month are now being manufactured and shipped to the homes of the people in 
every section of the country, and our business reaches a grand total of one million dollars 
($1,000,000) for the year 1890, Yet we shall not be satisfied until every family in this broad 
land has knowledge of our manufactory, as well as our instruments; their style, beauty, 
durability and tone. How to reach every family and introduce our instruments into new 
homes is the question to be solved at once. How shall we do it? 


A Fitty Gold-Dollar Prize. 


This is what we offer for a solution of the question. We are willing to pay for a 
PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT 850.00 CASH. 

l'o that end we now offer fifty dollars for the best and most attractive advertisement 
calculated to introduce our Pianos and Organs into new homes, and to put us into corre 
spondence with intending purchasers. All Prize advertisements not to exceed six to eight 
inches single, or three to four or even five inches double column, and to be received at 
the office of CORNISH & CO, on or before February rst. 

These prize advertisements may be plain or illustrated, and our handsome, illustrated 
catalogue, containing illustrations of our factory, pianos and organs, will be mailed free to all 
competitors for the gold prize. We will award the prize to the successful writer on or before 
February roth, 1891, and if there are found to be several advertisements of superior merit, 
we will give additional prizes of $25, $20, $15, $10 and $5, and the result will be published 
in Printers’ Ink by March 1st. 

All prize advertisements to be the exclusive property of CORNISH & CO., and 
for all such advertisements, except those taking a prize, which we use, we will pay $5 to the 
writer, All advertisements will receive careful consideration, and the prizes will be awarded 


according to merit, impartially, Address 


CORNISH & CO. °s.cscsccs*) Washington, Warren Co., N. J. 
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CIRCULATION. 


DAILY. SUNDAY. WEEKLY. 
FROM JULY 1, 1890. TO DECEMBER 31, 1890. 





AUGUST. SEPT. 





166,960 
168,400 
169,200 


7170.10 
171,400 
170,860 171,300 
168,800 

*169,020 


*170,040 
169,200 

















5,291,409 38,348 5,609,740 : 5,460,888 














* Sunday. + Weekly. 
The above statement does not include free copies distributed, exchanges, or returned pape 
Total of all issues for year, - = = 5,495 Average Sunday circulation, 
Total for 311 week-day issues, - - - 54,244,310) Total weekly circulation, 
Daily average for year, - - - 174,419 Average weekly circulation, 
Total Sunday circulation, ~~ - 9,058,892 


<> 
— 





City of Philadelphia, s.s.: 

Personally appeared before me, the subscriber, John F. Pole, Magistrate of Court No. 10, 
of the said city, er taethate Fitzgerald, who being duly sworn according to law, doth depose 
and say: That he is the Manager of THe PHILADELPHIA ITEM ; that to the best of his know] 
edge and belief the above table correctly shows the circulation of Tue Irem from July ist, 
189), to December 31st, 1890, inclusive, and further deponent saith not 

HARRINGTON FITZGERALD. 
Sworn and subscribed before me this ) Joun F. Poe, 
sd day of January, A.D. 1891 Magistrate of Court No. 10. 


—— —-0-9—$_______ 
S.C. BECKWITH, laa, | “8509 THE ROOKERY Chine 



































PRINTERS’ 


Miscellanies, 


A CERTIFICATE. 
The books and papers all is full 
Of pictures and of writin’ 
Tellin’ about some brand 0’ soap 
All sorts o’ folks delightin’. 


The powerfulest make I ever knew 
Came out o’ our old kettle, 

Fer 't was the kind Ma used to use 
A lyin’ tongue to settle. 


It sort o’ took my appetite 
And washed my conscience clear ; 
And | ain’t quite forgot it yet, 
Though come to forty year! 
—Dorothea Lummis, in Puck. 


A clothing merchant advertises a $10 
suit for $5. It isn’t a lawsuit, A $ro lawsuit 
costs $20,—Ex. 

A man advertises for a competent 
person to undertake the sale of a new medi- 
cine, and adds that it will prove highly lucra- 
tive tothe undertaker.—Demarara Argosy. 


When the foreman of a printing 
office falls out with his girl it ouglit to be an 
easy matter for him to kiss and make up.— 
Washington Mirror. 


‘* Here’s an item about a man who 
was killed on a railroad track,” said the re- 
porter. 

* Call him a victim of the deadly parallel,”’ 
replied the editor.— Ex. 

‘*We made a run on the bank yes- 
terday,”’ writes an editor, “‘and we are $10 
better off to-day. It was a railroad bank, 
and we beat the town marshal in a foot 
race.’’—A tlanta Constitution. 


Society as He Found It.—Mrs. In- 
trade: Where is your father? 

Adult Son—He is at the store, editing his 
edition of ‘‘ Society as I Have Found It.”’ 

Mrs. Intrade—What? A book? 

Son—Yes, a ledger, full of unpaid and un- 
collectable bills —New York Weekly. 

Philanthrophist—Hungry, are you? 
Well, here’s a dime. 

Mr. Collums—I thank you, sir, in the name 
of the daily Bucket, which I represent. I am 
assigned to work up an article about ‘‘ How 
the Requests of Needy Mendicants are Re- 
sponded to by our Solid Citizens.”” Good day, 
sir.— Puck. 

At Heaven’s Gate.—St. Peter: Your 
residence and business, please ? 

Applicant—1 condensed and wrote for a De- 
troit drug journal. 

St. Peter—Step on the elevator, please. 

Applicant hastily gets on and then asks, 
eagerly, ‘‘ How soon does it go up?” 

St. Peter (severely)}—It doesn't go up, it 
goes down. 

Slides down.—Pacific Musical Journal. 

New Mother-in-law Joke.—Son-in- 
law: I can’t understand why the comic papers 
show such bad taste as constantly to publish 
jokes about the mother-in-law. 

Mother-in-law—It is really the greatest in- 
justice, and I am glad to find a man at last 
who— 

Son-in-law—Yes, it is the greatest injustice ! 
A man is glad when he can, for a moment, 
forget his mother-in-law, and to be continuall 
reminded of her in this way is positively cruel. 
— Quebec Chronicle. 


INK. 

Indispensable. — Wiley: Tell 
something good for a joke. 

Driley— Point.--Puck. 

When men are as good as their 
obituaries and women are as good as the 
men think they are,the recording angel in 
heaven can take his long-needed vacation. 
Atchison Globe. 


Preaches, but no Practice.—‘* Who 
is that frightfully dressed woman that you 
just recognized ?”’ 

** That is Madame Prim, editor of a fashion 


magazine.’’—/udge. 
Sudg 


me 


‘**Was that a poet?” asked the edi- 
tor’s friend, referring to a man who had left a 
piece of manuscript for examination. 

“Yes; an MS-sary of the muse.” 
Gray & Co's Monthly. 

Mr. Howells calls his new novel ‘‘An 
Imperative Duty.’”’ From the very fact that 
he still writes novels, Mr. Howells evidently 
does not know what an imperative duty is.— 
St. Joseph News. 

Poet—I have a—a little contribution 
for—for the waste-basket. 

Editor—We have no waste-basket. 

Poet—I am delighted to hear that. 

Editor—We use a barrel.— New 1} 
Weekly. 


A Creed for Tramps.—A Mormon 
zealot has started a paper at East Jordan, 
Mich., which he christened Herald of the 
Millennium, One article in his creed is that 
it is ungodly to wear boiled shirts.—Aoston 
Globe. 

Taking No Chances.—Young Au- 
thor: I’ve hit ona name for that story of mine, 
fom! A regular inspiration. I’m going to 
call it ‘‘ The Inevitable.”’ 

Tom--For heaven's sake—why ? 

Young Author—Why? Because the editor 
will have to accept it.—Puck, 


Smith, 


Editor—Here’s a fellow sends me a 
story called ‘‘A Sermon On the Mount.” It 
begins: ‘* Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.’ Stole the whole thiny 
from Shakespeare ! 

Foreman—It sounds more like Talmadge. 

Editor—Well, he stole it, too. I'll write an 
editorial about it and show him up.—A ¢/anta 
Constitution. 

‘** Here,” said a physician attending 
aman who had been run down by a team, 
“what stuff is this you’ve brought? Bibb’s 
nerve tonic? We want whisky, not som¢ 
patent medicine."’ 

** Well,”’ said the diligent newspaper reader, 
who had procured the restorative, ** Bibbs 
nerve tonic is advertised to cure that ‘run 
down feeling,’ and so I ’’— 

ut the doctor was painting the air blue. 
St. Joseph News. 


Power of the Press.—In the sanctum 

Wrathy Visitor—Your confounded paper 
has cost me a pretty sum. 

Editor (calmly)— Please explain. 

In your issue of day before yesterday you 
were kind enough to state that a burglar had 
entered my house, stolen a roll of money from 
the bureau, but, happily, neglected to take a 
gold watch that always reposed in the adjoin 
To 

fell? 

{t’s not well at all! That infernal burglar, 
guided by your information, came last night 
and took the watch.—Pittsburg Bulletin. 
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A PLAN OF 
ADVERTISING 


ne 
TO ADVERTISERS: 

If you wish a plan of advertising prepared to cover 
an Investment of 


A Hundred or Five Thousand or 
A Thousand, Fifty Thousand 
Dollars, 


In a designated State or a designated Section, 
To be done 
In a month 
Or a year, 
We will prepare an advertisement to be used, 
Name the papers that should be used, and 
Tell the prices that should be paid. 


For this service we will make a reasonable and 
proper charge, and you will be at liberty to do the 
advertising by direct contract with the publishers, or 
through any advertising agency, or not to do it all. 


Address— 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.., 
Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


He & & Be 


4 8 8 $ — 
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Newspapers 
of 
Known 


Circulation, 


<< Our Paper 
Is Growing” 


That is the attraction some publishers hold out to 
the advertiser. They tell him how their paper is 
growing in popularity, and how many more copies 
they are printing than they were six months ago. 
‘Then they wonder why he doesn’t become enthusi- 
astic. The advertiser is glad to know that such- 
and-such a paper is growing,—bye-and-bye, when 
it has had time to establish itself firmly he will want 
to use it, himself. In the meantime he will buy 
space in papers that have something to offer in the 
present—not in future prospects. 


«Our Paper 
Has Grown’ 


That is the kind of a medium the shrewd advertiser 
is after. No wonder so many of them use the 
Omaha BEE. It outgrew its swaddling clothes 
long ago and to-day has tremendous hold upon 
the great district west of the Mississippi. The 
BEE is well and favorably known as one of the 
leading and most influential papers published be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. It has lately 
erected one of the finest newspaper buildings in the 
country and is justly considered a most profitable 
property. In making out their Western lists, adver- 
tisers always put the BEE of Omaha first. 
Is it on YOUR List? 

DAILY Edition Exceeds - - 22,000 

SUNDAY “* - - 26,000 

WEEKLY “ “ . - 42,000 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Eastern Agent, 
317 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 13, 14 & 15 TRIBUNE BUILDIN 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








